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Spanish work, it is apparently conceded that, on the whole, the 
French fan bears the palm. In the sixteenth century the instru- 
ment which, during the Middle Ages, had, by monkish writers, 
been called z.flabellum, and was afterwards designated an csmou- 
cJwtr, became known as an evcntour and eventoir. It is called 
by the latter name in Rabelais. At length appears the word even- 
tail. Es-uentails fails avcc canepin, taffetas et chevrottin, are 
mentioned in a statute of 1594. And now the fan becomes an 
elaborate piece of jewellery. Brant6me mentions one with a mir- 
ror inside, decorated with precious stones of great value, belong- 
ing to Queen Eleonore. He also tells us that Queen Marguerite 
gave to Queen Louis of Lorraine, for a Christmas-present, a fan 
made of mother-of-pearl, so beautiful and richly adorned as to be 
quite a masterpiece, and considered to be worth more than 1,200 
crowns, or, in money at the present day, the enormous sum of 
24,700 francs. 

It was in the sixteenth century that the modern form of the fan 
became general in France, supplanting that called the cventail en 
pique. Italian fans became the fashion at the court of Catherine 
de' Medici. The court perfumers became the. makers and vendors 
of them. Fans of this period and manufacture were often circu- 
lar, and surrounded with feathers or a fringe of floss silk. Fans 
made entirely of feathers were the fashion at Milan, Venice, Flo- 
rence, and other Italian cities. The folded fan, however, was also 
an Italian invention, and used in Rome, Ferrara, and Naples. In 
England the fan seems only to have become fashionable in the 
reign of Richard II. of Bordeaux. 

In the seventeenth century fans became the fashion throughout 
Europe. Coryat, in his " Crudities," mentions some that he saw 
in Italy very pretty, consisting of a paper mount pasted on a wood- 
en handle, and which could be bought for a groat. 

The modern fan may be classed as English, French, or Italian, 
for the Spanish is merely a variety of the Italian. In 1678 Louis 
XIV. granted a charter to the fan-makers of Paris, forming them 
into a corporation or guild. From this time the French fan be- 
came in all respects a real work of Art. Frequently the best 
masters were employed to design or paint the pictorial and other 
decorations of the mounts, while the fabrication of handles of ivory, 
pearl, silver, &c., became a distinct branch of industrial art. Le 
Brun and Watteau, Lemoine and Boucher, Coypel and Lancret, 
in later times even Ingres, Gerome, and Eugene Lami, have given 
their skill to the decoration of the fan. In 1752 five hundred fan- 



makers found employment in France. Among modern e'ventaillistes 
of renown we must place the names of MM. Voison, Alouise Van de 
Voorde, Vanier-Chardin, Rodien, Fred. Mayer, and Auguste Buinot. 
Fan-making in England, originally incorporated into a guild in 
the reign of Queen Anne, seems to be again on the increase, and 
likely to flourish. The modern designs contributed to the exhibi- 
tion now being held at the Drapers' Hall are many of them of rare 
excellence. If any particular examples could be .singled out, vi^e 
might name some from the show-cases of Messrs. Rimmel, Henley 
of Liverpool, the Crown Perfumery Company, Triefus and Ettlin- 
ger, and Duvelleroy. But with the exception of the black-silk fan, 
now so fashionable, it will be felt that the defect of modern fan- 
painting generally is a tendency towards paleness and greyness, 
arising from the facility with which Payne's grey can be used on 
the material employed for the mounts. Hence recent work cannot 
for a moment compare with that of the seventeenth century of 
France and Italy, or the English work of the eighteenth. A fan 
attributed to the hand of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Lady Musgrave's 
collection, is beyond all comparison finer miniature painting than 
at the present moment any fan-painter seems able to produce. It 
is as fine as a miniature by Clovio, and will compare with the 
celebrated victories of Charles V., in the Grenville Library at the 
British Museum, for sweetness of colour and exquisite refinement 
of execution. Nor is it the only one in the same priceless collec- 
tion which would put to shame anything of the present day. The 
fan of Marie Antoinette, exhibited by the Crown Perfumeiy Com- 
pany, is a perfect gem. That in point d'Alen^on lace, by the same 
exhibitors, is also a marvellous piece of work. The fan that is 
said to have belonged to Queen Anne makes one pity her helpless 
ideas in matters of Art. It is a poor, paltry daub, which many a 
child would and ought to be ashamed of The mount, a clumsy 
construction of vulgar tinsel and gaudy lacquer — surely this fan 
was not the masterpiece of the new guild .' Our space, however, 
warns us we cannot particularise. To go over the hundreds of 
fans of the magnificent collection now open to the public, with 
anything like a fair and just appreciation, is quite impossible. To 
single out one where fifty deserve an equal notice may appear in- 
vidious ; yet we cannot pass without praise the admirable design 
of Mrs. Hugh Rowley. It is said to have occupied that lady and 
her husband eleven weeks of almost incessant labour. Many oth- 
ers which richly deserve honourable mention we are compelled 
reluctantly to pass over. 



THE PICTURES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 



III. 

THE SPANISH SECTION. 




is probable, with the sole exception of the sec- 
tion devoted to France, that the Spanish Art 
department contains more evidences of positive 
genius than does any similar display on the part 
of any other nation. There are an originality, a 
brio, a brilliancy, about the works of these Spa- 
nish painters that one seeks for in vain among the 
representative Art of other countries. They stand alone — they are 
siii generis. No other group in the Exhibition can approach them 
as colourists. Nor do they bear the trace of influences exer- 
cised by any of the great Art-schools of Europe. Their characte- 
ristic qualities are striking by their very originality. When, as is 
seen in some few exceptional cases, a rising Spanish artist permits 
himself to be guided by the rules and traditions of another school, 
whether of Rome or of Paris, the result is mediocrity. It would 
seem as though they must be themselves or nothing. The Muse 
of Painting will not hearken to their wooing if they invoke her in 
a foreign tongue. 

Prominent in this department is the extensive collection of 
Fortuny's works, above which the bronze bust of the lamented 
and gifted artist looks down with that air of superabundant and 
joyous vitality which is characteristic of the splendid physique of 
the man, and which seems like a defiance flung confidently in the 



very teeth of Death and Fate. Superb and triumphant beneath its 
triple crown of youth, and health, and genius, that grand head 
looks down as though promising the world an unending succession 
of chefs-d'ccuvres like those that crowd the wall below. And 
behold ! these, and such as these, only remain to tell the world 
that Fortuny once lived. 

This representation of the works of the great Spaniard is sin- 
gularly full and striking. It comprises thirty paintings of varying 
dimensions, some of which, it is true, are mere sketches, while 
others are among the largest and most important works that he 
ever executed. Several of these last belong to Mr. William Stew- 
art, who owns no less than thirteen of the works of Fortuny, and 
they have already been described in the pages of (he Art Journal. 
Among these may be cited the ' Choice of a Model,' with its won- 
derful opaline effects of colour ; ' The Punishment ' (the Door of 
Justice at the Alhambra), 'The Fantasia,' ' The Antiquary,' and 
' A Court in Granada.' ' A Garden in Arcadia,' belonging to M. 
Heeren, is a large and striking work, daringly executed with much 
wealth of colour and singularity of effect. "The scene is a garden, 
or rather a wilderness of verdure and flowers, in which groups of 
Incroyables and Merveilleuses are making love. One damsel in 
sheeny satin falls swooning into the arms of an elegant dandy, who 
is reading something to her from a paper, presumably verses, from 
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the agitating effect that the reading seems to produce upon her. 
Here, too, is the 'Serpent-Charmers,' and an exquisite little gem 
called 'Shooting at a Mark.' A sketch of a nude female figure 
upon a background of greenish grey gives a striking and original 
effect. 

From the pencil of Zamacois only four works are shown, which, 
as they form part of Mr. Stewart's collection, I have already de- 
scribed in my notice of that gentleman's gallery. 

The elder Madrazo's four fine portraits attract the eye at once 
by their vigour of characterisation. Especially fine is a small head 
of Fortuny, who was not only his compatriot and brother in Art, 
but his son-in-law as well. 

In the younger Madrazo we hail one of the most daring and 
successful colourists of modern Art. His pencil seems to have 
learned the secret of uniting all delicate and vivid tints in harmo- 
nious combination. His works dazzle the eye as with the hues of 
roses and of carnations. His 'Breaking up of a Masked Ball,' for 
instance, has all the glowing harmonies of a summer garden. This 
fine picture is the property of Mr. William Stewart. The time is 
early morning, the scene the garden of a splendid hotel, through 
whose open portals come the guests, surprised by daylight while 
still at their revels, their gay dresses showing incongruous in the 
cool, grey winter's dawn. The globe lamps on the gate-posts burn 
yellow and dim in the daylight. Through the open doorway, with 
its gorgeous awning and hangings of tapestry, shine the lingering 
lights of the ball. The carriages are driving off, one with a Har- 
lequin on the box, who turns to look back at his fellow-revellers, 
while a pretty girl protrudes her head, in a Charlotte Corday cap, 
through the window. In the foreground, a Polichinelle in a re- 
splendent suit of orange velvet and gold-lace, and with a lady 
dressed as a Chinese clinging to his arm, is exchanging a last jest 
with a Louis XV. marquise in powder and pale blue and rose- 
colour. A lovely lady in white, accompanied by a turbaned Turk, 
is about to get info her carriage ; while still lingering within the 
doorway appear a group of gaily-attired maskers — a befeathered 
Indian, who is lighting a cigar, an old lady in the costume of the 
Restoration, a piquant damsel in a soubretle dress. Beside the 
doorway sits a coachman fast asleep, while three of his comrades 
are discussing some political question over the morning's paper. 
Here and there through the garden are groups of the departing 
guests — a Pierrot, who has taken a tumble on the grass-plot ; a 
Muscacjin, who is talking soft nonsense to a Swiss peasant on his 
arm. Beyond the open gate appears the street, where a group of 
street-sweepers pause in their avocations to gaze at the motley throng. 

Were Madrazo inclined to adopt the affected phraseology of 
a certain English school, he might call his ' Pierrette ' (also the 
property of Mr. William Stewart) a ' Fantasy in White and Rose 
Colour.' This dainty, life-sized figure — the portrait, it is said, of a 
beautiful model well known in Paris, shows in the rose-white of 
the skin, the dead, cream-white of the cloth dress and long gloves, 
and the snow-white of the swan's-down trimming of the opera- 
cloak, a singularly happy combination of the different tones of that 
difficult hue. Against a background of palest grey shows the 
figure, the white draperies relieved with trimmings and overdress 
of vivid rose-pink satin, and by an opera-cloak of pink velvet, 
whose lining of glistening glace silk in brilliant sky-blue alone 
breaks the prevailing pinks and whites, which are repeated in 
the lady's pretty but painted features, and in her satin-slippered 
feet, with shimmering silken hose of a rosy hue. The bl.ick mask 
that she holds in her hand is the only dark spot in this splendidly 
daring effect of colour, which, like many other of Madrazo's pic- 
tures, seems to glow with the white lustre of the electric light. 

As a portrait-painter, I should rank Madrazo below Bonnat ; 
though one of his portraits in the Exhibition, a full-length of a 
lady, is extremely fine. She is pale, and is not pretty, but has an 
air of distinction, which the artist's pencil has not failed to repro- 
duce. The background is a pale-green, against which the dra- 
peries of cool lilac and dead blue-white show with good effect. 
The hands are exquisitely painted. In strong contrast to this por- 
trait is that of the elder Coquelin as Figaro, which stands out from 
the canvas with something of the breadth of handling and the 
dusky richness of colouring observable in the works of the Spanish 
masters of old. As a painter of children, Madrazo can hardly 
be considered successful, as he fails wholly to catch the free, un- 
conscious grace of childhood. 



Pradilla has gained the Medal of Honour with his large pic- 
ture representing Juana La Loca, daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and the mother of Charles V., beside the coffin of her hus- 
band. It may be remembered that the poor mad queen refused 
for a long time to permit the corpse to be interred, and that she 
followed it in its long journey to the grave. The picture repre- 
sents an evening halt of the funeral cortege. The coffin, its gold 
emblazonries showing with inappropriate pomp against its pre- 
vailing blackness, stands on a bier surrounded with lighted can- 
dles in the foreground. A priest reads prayers at one side, while 
the poor, distraught mourner stands at the other, fixing her wild, 
sad gaze upon the coffin, while the wind ruffles the sable folds of 
her garments and loosens her dishevelled hair. Her ladies and 
attendants are grouped around, some praying, and others intent 
only on enjoying the warmth of the freshly-lighted fire, while one 
or two look pityingly upon their hapless mistress. The sky is 
grey and chill-looking — there is an atmosphere as of winter and 
desolation over all. Yet, though this important work is painted 
with great strength and sincerity, the outside world will be at a 
loss to comprehend why it bore away the palm from the brilliant 
efforts of Madrazo's genius. 

The landscapes of Rico are certainly among the most re- 
markable to be found in the Exhibition. Apart from the accu- 
racy and brilliancy of his execution, he seems to possess the power 
of comprehending Nature in all her phases. Whether he paint a 
market-scene in Paris, a mass of Roman ruins, a sunset over the 
banks of the Seine, he reproduces with unfailing fidelity the cha- 
racteristic individuality of the scene before him. Thus the ' Ruins 
at Rome ' and the ' Banks of the Seine at Poissy ' are well con- 
trasted : the first, with every detail of the broken carving and shat- 
tered walls, showing clearly defined against the dazzling sky and 
beneath the transparent atmosphere ; while the river-bank near 
Paris shows softly luminous, a glow of golden and of mist-veiled 
light above the tranquil river and the lonely shore. 

Something of Vibert's epigrammatic sparkle, as well as of his 
careful and intelligent style of execution, appears in the painting 
by Santa-Cruz, entitled ' Servants mourning their Dead Mis- 
tress.' In a magnificent drawing-room, elevated in a lofty cata- 
falque, lies in state the corpse of the departed lady, but so high in 
air, and so covered with flowers, that the spectator sees nothing of 
it, save the folds of the white drapery, the crucifix that reposes on 
the breast, and the tips of the feet just visible above the edge of the 
coffin. The time is early morning, and the rosy light of dawn is 
visible through a window at the side, flushing the eastern sky. A 
bevy of lackeys have evidently been detailed to sit up with the 
corpse all night. One of them, a negro, his black face showing 
in strong contrast with his powdered wig and gorgeous livery, 
lies asleep on a sofa in the corner. Another, with an eye to econo- 
my, is flicking out with a newspaper the lofty candles that burn 
beside the bier. In front of the window two others are engaged 
in a game of cards, while a third looks on and smiles in sleepy 
interest. Fruit and wine on a salver show that all creature com- 
forts have not been neglected on this night of woe. Thus do 
these lackeys of a lordly mansion mourn for their departed mis- 
tress. 

Melida, of Madrid, has contributed a bright little work enti- 
tled ' Le Trouble-Fete ' (The Intruder). A party of young men 
and maidens have assembled together beside a spring to enjoy the 
pleasures of a picnic. They have come provided with their guitars 
as well as with all kinds of refreshments. The collation has been 
set out, the wine is cooling in the spring, the gentlemen are thrum- 
ming their guitars — and lo ! upon a little eminence near at hand 
there has suddenly come into view a very big and inquisitive-look- 
ing bull. An instant disorder has fallen upon the assemblage. 
One elegant-looking cavalier, in a black-velvet jacket, has fallen on 
his hands and knees, and looks in horror-stricken amazement at 
the intruder. A pretty girl beside him has started up in terror 
and overturned the fruit-dish, its contents rolling unheeded in all 
directions. A youth in the background has fallen on his back, 
guitar in hand, and is vainly struggling to arise. A general sative 
qui pent appears to be at hand. Meanwhile the bull surveys the 
group with an inquiring and not altogether reassuring mien. 
There is a good deal of very admirable work in this little picture, 
the figure of the cavalier in black velvet being especially excellent, 
as is also the whole management of the central group. 
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Leon y Escosura has reproduced for us one of the banquets 
held by Mary and Philip II., at Hampton Court, on the occasion 
of their marriage. He brings before us, with great wealth of 
colour and finish of execution, the long table crowded with 
knights and ladies in ruffs and embroideries, the tapestried walls, 
the vast painted window at the end of the hall, before which, in a 
long gallery, are placed the musicians, and above all a table in 
the centre of the apartment, covered with a wrought tapestry in 
blue and gold, and piled high with jewelled flasks and golden 
vases and goblets of Venetian glass, a wonderful prismatic effect 
of shifting lights and gem-like hues. The royal pair sit stiff and 
stately beneath their dais, while a scarlet-robed ecclesiastic asks a 
blessing upon the feast. Alike are king and queen in their red 
hair and their sinister ugliness, and Mary casts a sidelong glance 
at her husband, as though to note whether his glances be not stray- 
ing towards some other fairer dame. She need not fear — they 
are all ugly, Escosura having evidently not cared to reproduce 
any type of English loveliness amid the queen's ladies-in-waiting. 
The glow of colour in this work is remarkable in its richness, the 
jewel-like splendours of the painted window being most admirably 
reproduced. Another and smaller work by Escosura represents 
the gates of Hampton Court with two equerries awaiting the com- 
ing forth of King William III., a highly-finished little work, chiefly 
remarkable for the accuracy of the architectural details. The 



atmosphere is too brilliantly transparent to be characteristically 
English. 

Ribera has chosen his subjects from the daily life of the lower 
classes, and lends to the scenes that he depicts the charm of a 
powerful and accurate pencil. His ' Cafe Chan tant,' with its labour- 
ing musicians, scanty audience, and familiar caricature of a soldier 
upon the stage, is not without a dash of subtle humour. Excel- 
lently portrayed, too, is his street-scene in Paris, the waggon of a 
perambulating coffee-dealer with its little crowd of customers. The 
old man drinking, with his coat slung over his shoulders ; the little 
girl in her warm red hood, who is offering a morsel to a dog be- 
side her ; the old woman who is filling her bowl ; the bric-d.-brac 
dealer at his stall in the background, are all admirable reproduc- 
tions of certain well-known types of Parisian life. 

We turn from this brilliant revelation of contemporary Art, 
feeling as though dazzled by excess of glory. Yet against this 
gifted group one charge can with all truthfulness be made. It is 
the lack of ideality, a scorn for all that is lofty and elevated in Art. 
There is no poetry of feeling or of conception enshrined amid the 
prismatic splendours of their marvellous colouring. They are 
realists— satirists at times — but of the earth, earthy. They have 
learned the secrets of the opal and the rose, the prism and the 
diamond, but not the "open sesame" to that inner shrine where 
dwells the heaven-born spirit of divinest Art. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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COLLECTION of one hundred and twenty-six 
drawings by Turner, accompanied by nearly 
eighty sketches, drawings, and photographs, 
executed or collected by Mr. Ruskin, has been 
on view at the Fine-Art Society's galleries. New 
Bond Street, London. The exhibition is illus- 
trated by a httle volume, which, under the title 
" Notes by Mr. Ruskin," contains a catalogue raisonnd of the pic- 
tures, together with a great deal of the charming Art and other 
gossip in which the writer is so prone to indulge, not himself only, 
but also his readers. 

A brief note of the main facts in the life of Turner is given by 
way of introduction. He was born on St. George's day, in 1775. 
He produced no work of importance till he was past twenty, 
though he worked constantly from the time that he could hold a 
pencil. His true master, Mr. Ruskin says, was Dr. Munro, to 
whose practical teaching and wise simplicity of method the healthy 
development of the power of the artist is attributed. His first 
artistic journey seems to have been taken in 1797 into Yorkshire 
and Cumberland. In the following year he exhibited ten pic- 
tures at the Royal Academy, the subjects being ' Morning among 
the Coniston Fells,' ' Wensleydale,' ' Dunstanborough Castle,' 
'Kirkstall Abbey," 'Fountains Abbey,' 'Norham Castle,' 'Holy 
Island Cathedral,' ' Ambleside Mill,' ' Buttermere Lake,' and ' The 
Fern House, Mickleham, Surrey.' In 1800 he exhibited his first 
sacred and epic picture, 'The Fifth Plague of Egypt.' His Art- 
life has been divided by his admirer into five periods. In the first, 
from 1800 to 1810, " his manner is stern, reserved, quiet, grave in 
colour, powerful in hand. His mind tranquil, fixed, in physical 
study, on maritime subjects ; in moral study, on the mythology of 
Homer and the Law of the Old Testament." In the second 
period, i8io to 1820, "his manner became gentle and refined in 
the extreme. He perceives the most subtle qualities of natural 
beauty in form and atmosphere, for the most part denying himself 
colour. His execution is unrivalled in precision and hue. His 
mind fixed chiefly on the loveliness of natural things." In the 
third period, or decade, a great change is said gradually to occur, 
owing to some evil chances in his life, in his moral temper. " He 
begins, after 1825, to exert and exhibit his power wantonly and 
irregularly ; the power itself always increasing, and complete co- 
lour being now added to his scale in all conceptions. His han- 
dling becomes again more masculine, the refined work being re- 
served for particular passages. He forms, in this period, his own 



complete and individual manner as a painter." It may be re- 
marked, as tending to explain a division of the artist's biographical 
course which may at first seem somewhat arbitrary, that Turner 
paid three visits to Italy, viz., in 1819, in 1829, and in 1839 or 
1840. It is not in his works alone that the influence of the great 
mother school of mediseval and modern Art may be traced. If 
the dates may be relied on, the nine drawings which Mr. Ruskin 
brings together under the title ' Dreamland, Italy' — 1810 to 1820 
— must date in the last two years of that decade. The subject is 
the more interesting from the consideration that a first visit to 
Italy is calculated so to increase the perception by an artist of the 
fulness and contrast of colour in Nature, that the influence on his 
style and tone cannot fail to be great. But the beautiful drawings 
here brought together are more remarkable for the delicacy and 
precision of their delineation than for their bold dealing with 
colour. ' Rome from Monte Mario,' a little drawing of eight and 
a half by five and a half inches, represents every principal build- 
ing in Rome so far as it would be seen from this point. Mr. Ras- 
kin's further remark, that, " if you take a lens of good power to it, 
you will find even the ruinous masonry of the arches of the Coli- 
seum distinctly felt and indicated," suggests the very interesting 
inquiry how far Turner's organs of vision resembled those of ordi- 
nary men. Of course the constant practice of graphic art gives to 
the eye a power and precision of which the uneducated vision is 
altogether incapable ; but that is not what is here meant. It is 
well known that there is such an affection as colour-blindness, and 
we may suppose that a sort of grey neutral tint presides over the 
landscapes pictured on the retina of persons thus affected. On the 
other hand, it may be stated as a no less positive fact that there is 
such a thing as a special colour-sense of vision — a state in which 
the tints and hues of Nature become more luminous and decided 
than they appear to the ordinary spectator. How far this hyper- 
eesthetic condition, when it does not attain to a positively painful 
sensitiveness, may be more affected by certain hues of the spectrum 
than by others, we are without data for suggesting. That some- 
thing of this kind characterised Turner's physique there seems to 
be good reason to conclude, and the idea may explain much that 
is otherwise inexplicable as to the mode in which, more particu- 
larly in his later years, the artist made use of fierce and violent 
colours, which, however masterly was their effect in composidon, 
are in themselves anything but true to Nature, as appreciated by 
the ordinary observer. Bearing on this subject is the remark, cited 
by Mr. Ruskin, of the Rev. W. Kingsley, that he believed Turner 



